NOTES.                             131
We spent them not in toys, or lusts, or wine,
But search of deep philosophy;
Wit, eloquence, and poetry ;
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.
Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear Cambridge, say,
Have ye not seen us walking every day?
Was there a tree about which did not know
The love betwixt us two ?
Henceforth ye gentle trees, for ever fade;
Or your sad branches thicker join,
And into darksome shades combine;
Dark as the grave wherein my friend is laid.*
" 1. 9. Batten, to fatten, to feed.    Cf. Hamlet, iii. 4 :
* Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed
And batten on this moor ? *
1. 28. Johnson's censure is too indiscriminate. Pastoral
imagery and phraseology are throughout transparent poetical
fictions. The shepherd is never a real feeder of sheep. In the
first part of Lycidas he is a poet, as King was; in lines 113-
131 he is a religious teacher, as King was destined to be. The
defect lies not in the blending of truths and fictions, real
shepherds and ecclesiastical pastors, but in the use of the
figure of the shepherd, first in its classical, afterwards in its
scriptural sense. There is the same mixture of classical and
scriptural allegory in the introduction of the gaoler of the
winds followed by the door-keeper of heaven. But while many
lines in Lycidas are suggested by the laments for Daphnis
in Virgil and Theocritus, the denunciation of the corrupted
clergy is directly inspired by Zechariah's similar denunciation
of the false prophets of his day. Milton's' two-handed engine
at the door' has its prototype and explanation in the sword
.which is to smite the worthless shepherd. (Zechariah, xi. 17.)
P. 59, 1. 12. The question of the fidelity of Milton's
descriptions of natural scenery, and of his attitude towards
nature in these poems is discussed by Pattison, Milton, pp.
23-29. The versification is criticised by Gray, * Observations'
on English Metre'; Works, ed. Gosse, i. 333.
P. 60,1. 14. U Allegro, 134.
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